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dediscendus sit. Compare further Cicero, De Re Pub. 
4.6.6 and Pro Planco 15, both with nee. 

Examples without a negative are the foUownig: 
Amph. 959-961 Atque ita servom par videtur frugi sese 
instituere: proinde eri ut sint, ipse item sit: voltum e 
voltu comparet: tristis sit, si eri sint tristes: hilarus 
sit, si gaudeant. In Bacch. 652-662, we have a number 
of examples of a similar character. Compare also True. 
855 blitea et luteast meretrix nisi quae sapit in vino ad 
rem suam: si alia membra vino madeant, cor sit 
saltern sobrium. In True. 230-233 we have directions 
concerning the proper treatment by a meretrix of an 
improverished love. Add Persa 125 Cjmicum esse 
egentem oportet parasitum probe: ampuUam, strigilem, 
scaphium, soccos, pallium, marsuppium habeat; 
Cicero, Pro Murena 30 Quod si ita est, cedat opinor 
forum castris. . . . Here belongs also Phor. 243, 
in case the correct reading is cogitet. 

With the second person indefinite, the truth stated is 
more general than in the case of the examples with the 
third person just quoted. The sentences express 
achronistically what is to be done logically or ethically. 
The action expressed by the verb is one clearly under 
the control of the agent. The verbs are verbs of mental 
action or mental attitude: Merc. 553 Demum igitur, 
quom seis iam senex, tum in otium te conloces, dum 
potes ames; Phor. 243 Peregre rediens semper cogites'*; 
True. 163 Dum vivit, hominem noveris: ubi mortuost, 
quiescat. Cato furnishes a number of examples, as in 
Agr. 36. 

Examples with a negative apparently do not occur in 
early Latin; but the following sententiae of Publilius 
Syrus have the negative non, and the subjunctives, 
therefore, are clearly not volitive: 126 De inimico non 
loquaris male sed cogites; 175 Feras, non culpes quod 
mutari non potest. With this compare 432 Necessita 
tem ferre non flere addecet. The negative in the last two 
examples should lead us to take the following sententiae 
of Publilius Syrus as examples of the subjunctive of 
determined futurity: 187 Feras diflScilia ut facilia 
perferas; 421 Nihil turpe ducas pro salutis remedio; 
470 Per quae sis tutus, ilia semper cogites; 507 Quic- 
quid coneris quo pervenias cogites. Compare further 
107, 136, 189, 244, 248, 343, 472. The modal meaning 
of the second person indefinite subjunctive in the follow- 
ing example is indicated by the xp^dv of the Greek 
original (Euripides, Phoen. 524) of which it is a transla- 
tion. Compare the xci of the conditional clause, which 
expresses determined futurity, but with a determinant 
of natural necessity: Cicero, De Off. 3.82 Nam si 
violanduin est ius, regnandi gratia violandum est: aliis 
rebus pietatem colas. 
Salt Lake City. Frank H. Fowler. 



REVIEWS 

The Ethics of Euripides. By Rhys Carpenter. New 

York: Columbia University Press (1916). Pp. 48. 

The main thesis of this most interesting and useful 

essay, reprinted from the Archives of Philosophy, for 

"Ths reading of Pleckeisen, following the manuscripts except A. 



May, 1916, is that there is in all moral judgments 
expressed by Euripides an underl3ring ethical principle, 
which Euripides held in common with the Greeks of his 
time generally, artists and poets, philosophers and 
moralists alike, namely, that whatever is in accordance 
with Nature is best, for man as well as for animals and 
plants. This impUes, as Dr. Carpenter says (page i), 
that "the Greek standard, the ethical and physical 
sanction, is not drawn from a supra-mundane or trans- 
cendental source, but from the physical world as it is 
or as it tends to be". Such a belief is opposed to the 
fundamental conception of Christian moralists, that the 
soul, the only important part of man, belongs wholly to 
a spiritual world, which is antagonistic to the physical, 
and that therefore man should seek to subdue Nature to 
himself and overcome the 'Flesh'. 

The author begins with a quotation from Pindar's 
Ninth Olympian, 'Nature's way is ever the strongest 
and best'. It is of small importance in this connection 
that this English version of the passage does, not 
accurately represent what the poet himself meant in 
this particular instance. In this ode, written by 
Pindar in his old age, success achieved by a man because 
of capacities belonging to the nature bestowed upon 
him by the will of the gods is contrasted with what may 
be accomplished by powers acquired by training, powers 
which are ' 'ungodded' ', as Professor Gildersleeve puts it. 
Nor is it of much consequence that Dr. Carpenter 
sometimes violates the rule 'nothing too much', and 
goes too far, as we all are prone to do, in tracing a fun- 
damental principle where no principle is involved, or 
where, at least, no principle is present to the conscious- 
ness of the author under discussion. Pindar's words, 
stripped of their context, express tersely and strikingly 
a prevalent belief of the ancient Greeks. And this 
belief, as Dr. Carpenter shows by many citations, 
permeates the ethical teaching of Euripides and gives 
the unity of a system to utterances which at first seem 
inconsistent. Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics is, in 
Dr. Carpenter's opinion, but an elaboration and formal 
development of the same idea. 

The fundamental principles of Greek ethics, exem- 
plified in Euripides's dramas, are outlined in this essay 
as follows. 'Nature' is the world in which we live. 
Every species has its particular nature. That form of 
any infima species which is the perfect realization of its 
nature Plato called the 'idea' of that species, and Plato 
went so far as to attribute to these 'ideas' an objective 
existence apart from any or all the individual's of that 
species. A perfect rose would be one which completely 
conformed to itjs 'idea', one in which nature, unre- 
stricted, attained complete realization. Man is like 
the rose, only, with him, development is not mere 
physical growth. "As a good rose is a perfect rose", 
Dr. Carpenter says, "so a good man is a perfect man", 
one in whom the 'nature' of man attains a perfect 
realization. In so far as he acts in accordance with his 
nature properly understood he acts rightly, in so far as 
he acts contrary to his nature he acts wrongly. Ideal 
Nature is the proper norm for man, as for every other 
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creature. "Dancing, laughter, freedom from care, 
wine-feasting", therefore, "are natural and salutary". 
Only, such things must not interfere with the other 
natural impulses, with the development of other 
capacities, or else man will not attain the fullest devel- 
opment of his nature, realize the ideal type of man. 
Plants seek sunlight and moisture: too much sun and 
too much moisture alike destroy them. So for man, 
too much love and too.little, too much pleasure and too 
much self-denial, too much boldness and too much 
caution, too much energy and too much indifference 
alike, are harmful. In all these respects, man must 
be self-controlled, not because love or pleasure, bold- 
ness or energy, is wrong, but because excess is wrong. 
Summarizing Euripides's Bacchae, Dr. Carpenter (19) 
quotes Bacchae 329, 'Give Dionysus his due and you 
will be fftiippar'. The quality of being sophron, as he 
says (18), 

is not abstinence, but proper acquiescence in Nature's 
ways. . . . AH that fine intoxication of the spirit, 
with which poet and votary are so familiar, is not out- 
side of Nature's intent. . . . Let us be poets and 
Bacchants, since we have it in us! Enjoyed in right 
amount, Dionysus is ftard (piaiv and a moral necessity, 
very different from excess or licentiousness. 

Dr. Carpenter states (47) his opinion that a funda- 
mental difference between Greek and Christian ethics 
derives from the source of moral sanction. For the 
Greeks, as has been said, moral sanction inhered in 
Nature's norm. The sanction of Christian morality is 
derived from that spiritual world which is conceived of 
as antagonistic to the natural world. This doctrine is 
to be found in the teachings of Christ's disciples, if not 
in the words of Christ himself. Consistently developed 
it led to asceticism among the Christians, just as the 
Greek doctrine led certain extremists to a conscientious 
hedonism. But the Christian doctrine was tempered 
by the belief in the obligation of brotherly love and 
service: the theory of the Greeks was limited by their 
doctrine of excess. And even with respect to the 
ultimate sanction or standard of morality, the difference 
between the Greek and the Christian view is not as 
great as it appears. For the Greeks also recognized 
that there is a spiritual side in man; but they included 
this spiritual side in their conception of man's nature as 
a whole. They differed from the Christian moralists, 
then, chiefly in that they did not hold man's spiritual 
nature to be antagonistic to his physical nature. But 
it cannot be maintained, I think, that even the Christian 
moralists consistently affirmed this antagonism, for 
only extremists have asserted that all pertaining to the 
'Flesh' is essentially evil. 

Dr. Carpenter also (11) considers it a defect of Greek 
ethics that its 

fundamental principle must be elaborated in every part 
of life, in all the emotions and intellectual conditions, in 
every portion of the system of human conduct. 

Undoubtedly this is a difficulty, to decide just where 
the mean between excess on either side coincides with 
Nature's norm. But the Christian system is not free 



from this defect. It would be easy to say, on the one 
hand, 'Whatever impulse presents itself, if it is a 
natural impulse, follow it', or, on the other hand, 'If it 
is a natural and n&t a spiritual impulse, resist it'. But 
no one said either of these things, excepting some 
extremists. 

Lastly, Dr. Carpenter points out that Greek ethics 
were essentially individualistic and self-centered. But 
this is true also of that ethical system logically evolved 
from the Christian principle stated above. Those 
conscientious Christians who consistently warred against 
the 'World' and the 'Flesh', withdrawing themselves 
from life that they might save their souls for eternity, 
even if they did not immure themselves in convent cells 
or hermit caves, were as completely self -centered as any 
Greek. In practice, however, few Greeks or Christians 
were so wholly self-centered. Even Greek ethics found 
a place for the duty of self-sacrifice for country or for 
friends or for an ideal, though such sacrifice of self must, 
in fairness, be regarded as strictly contrary to man's 
natural instincts or impulses. Euripides's dramas are 
full of such devotion, as Dr. Carpenter shows, even if 
the more logical Aristotle omits self-sacrifice from his 
ethical system. 

The chief differences between the ethics of Euripides 
and the Christian morality are rather these. First, 
unselfishness was in the one case consistent, in the other 
inconsistent, with the fundamental principles of the 
system as it was logically developed. Secondly, the 
Christians derived knowledge of their ultimate standards 
chiefly from divine revelation and from conscience, 
while the Greeks, although they also recognized to some 
extent divine revelation, depended for the knowledge of 
ethical standards upon man's own understanding of his 
ideal nature. 

The main thesis of this article, however, is admirably 
sustained: the belief that man's ideal nature is the 
proper norm of human conduct pervades and informs 
the ethics of Euripides. 
Princeton University. William K. Prentice. 



Graphic Latin. By John C.Green, Jr. PubUshed by the 
author, Blairstown, N. J. (1916). Four pages: 
unfolded, 14 by 18 inches; folded, 7 by 9 inches, in 
card board covers. 40 cents. 
The object of this publication, as stated in the pro- 
spectus, is chiefly a matter of printing in convenient 
shape on large pages the material which must be before 
the mind for consideration at one time in solving a ques- 
tion of form or syntax. For this purpose it is a valuable 
aid. In the conventional Grammar the necessary 
material is well-nigh inaccessible — a fact so obvious 
that many teachers gave up Grammars years ago. 
When a pupil is endeavoring to locate an elusive fact 
among various hazy possibihties, the difficulty is 
greatly lessened and often conquered by seeing what 
possible choices there are. Pupils who really know the 
individual facts often fail to identify form and construc- 
tion because they cannot visualize or image at one 



